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4 FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” Cowper. 





CONSTANCE SURPRISED DY A STRANGE DEMA™D, 


1776. 
4 TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


\ HILE Boston was garrisoned by British troops, 

and beleaguered by New England men, while 
the bridges of New York were one week thronged 
by the inhabitants of Whiggish proclivities, flying 
from an expected invasion of King George’s forces, 
end the next with Tory refugees in dread of a pro- 
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vincial insurrection, the city of Philadelphia remained 
in peace and quiet, as if the spirit of its Quaker 
founders had become the genius of the place. Tho 
business of the Revolution was done there without 
disturbance or demonstration. The Continental Con- 
gress, an assembly of delegates from every American 
province, to whom their countrymen had entrusted 
the destinies of the land, civil and military, and 
among whom there were names that are famous to 
all time, sat in the old court-house, with doors close 
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against the public, kept up a constant correspondence 
with the camp before Boston, and opened their 
deliberations every morning with prayer by some 
esteemed minister of the town, whatever might be 
his church or denomination. Men seemed to think 
more calmly and soberly there than in other towns; 
disputes were seldom heard of ; but the great majority 
of the citizens were staunch Whigs, and though an 
influx of the Tory persuasion had lately taken place, 
they were chiefly of the subdued order—families who 
came for peace and safety’s sake, or men who some- 
how had had enough of standing up for King George 
and his parliament. 

Their neighbours were at a loss under which divi- 
sion to reckon the inmates of asmall but comfortable- 
looking wooden house, with flower-beds enclosed by 
a green paling in front, and with a vegetable garden in 
the rear, standing at the country end of Chestnut 
Street, where cornfields and meadows occupied the 
level land between the two rivers, Schuylkill and 
Delaware, which the city has long since covered in 
its growth of a hundred years. 

In that house resided Squire or Colonel Delamere 
and his daughter, Philip, Hannah Armstrong, a 
negro girl hired by way of help, and in the intervals 
of peddling, Hannah’s second husband, Green Cross- 
land—for the courtship begun in the blockhouse of 
the wild valley had properly culminated in a mar- 
riage celebrated after the fashion of the Society of 
Friends. 

It was a humble home compared with the family 
mansion at the Elms, but it suited Delamere’s altered 
fortunes. ‘‘ We are poor folks, and must not be 
= now,” he said. Poor, indeed, they would 

ave been, but the Continental Congress, chiefly 
through the representations which Mr. Archdale 
made without his knowledge, allowed him an income 
out of his confiscated estate, small, but sufficient to 
ward off want or dependence, and they were things 
equally dreaded by the squire. He had chosen to 
remove thus far from his own New England because 
it seemed easier to spend his invalid, impoverished 
days where reflecting neighbours could not comment 
on the fact that pride had got a fall. Strangership 
is rather an advantage in times of reduction; nobody 
in their vicinity knew the Delameres except Jacob 
Stoughton and his family; and they were now gathered 
together again, all but Caleb Sewell, and living in a 
pleasant place called ‘ Vinelands,” about a mile and 
a half from the small wooden house. It was situated 
on the bank of the Delaware, a sheltered, sunny 
spot, where a French emigrant in a former genera- 
tion had cultivated vines in spite of the Pennsylvanian 
winter. The house, which he had built in the old 
fashion of his country, was yet wreathed with them 
to the chimney tops; from its windows they could 
see the ships sailing to and from Philadelphia Har- 
bour, catch sight of the farms and villages on the 
New Jersey side of the noble river, and in an oppo- 
site direction seo the Schuylkill uniting witht he Dela- 
ware on its journey to the sea. Tho Stoughtons’ life 
there was much the same that it had been in Harbour 
Street, but without the cares of winding-up business 
and preparing for removal. Their days were passed 
in usefulness and benevolence, piety and peace, un- 
troubled by the perturbations or vanities of the 
world. 

Their friendship for the Delameres took no chill 
from misfortune. Had the squire been on the height 
of his worldly prosperity and military promotion they 
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could not have interested themselves more about his 
settlement at Philadelphia; Jacob found the house 
for him, and made terms with the landlord; Rachel 
looked after its warming and ventilation, and the 
whole family were ready to welcome him and his on 
their arrival, and supply them with everything need- 
ful as far as they could be induced to accept it. 

Susanna had the warmest welcome of all for Con- 
stance; yet at their first meeting it was evident that 
the removal to Pennsylvania had not done all that 
was expected from it for her; the slender frame had 
grown thinner, the statuesque face more colourless 
and wan, and there was a perceptible increase of the 
weary look in her soft blue eyes. 

They met with the friendship of their Boston days, 
but could not be so much together now. Susanna 
could venture out only in fine weather, and Constance 
would not leave her father to fret alone. His occupa- 
tion, civil and military, was gone; the weather con- 
cerned him as much as it did Susanna now. He had 
no friend to visit him except Jacob Stoughton, who, 
knowing he was the only one, made it a point to drop 
in almost every day ; and it was wonderful what cheer 
and solace the once hot-brained squire found in the 
converse of the sober Quaker. 

Laid aside from the pursuits of active life, with 
much time and more cause for thought and reflection, 
Delamere was growing a wisér man and a less Zealous 
partisan. He had settled in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia at the beginning of winter, and as it wore 
away, and the spring of another year came on, great 
changes took place in public affairs. The British 
troops were driven out of Boston to the ships, in 
which they sailed away with a following of fifteen 
hundred Tories. Washington and his New England 
army took possession of New York, flourishing towns 
and thriving ports along the Atlantic coast were 
destroyed by British cruisers and privateers, and 
people were everywhere heard to say that a total 
separation from England was the only course left to 
the American provinces. 

How would such sayings have stirred up Delamere’s 
wrath but one short year ago, yet now he discussed 
them and the circumstances which occasioned them 
so calmly that honest Jacob, who valued the bless- 
ing of the peace-makers more than the success of 
political parties, began to think of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between him and Archdale ; but that was to 
be brought about in a different manner, and the 
Stoughtons had a subject of sad concern-at home. 
The balance-weight of their prosperous fortunes and 
domestic tranquillity was to see the young branch of 
their wedded life withering before their age. ‘The 
fatal foe of their race, which had followed the 
English colonists to the western shore of the Atlan- 
tic, insidious, deceitful consumption, had fixed on 
their only child with its usual alternations of recovery 
and relapse, which make friends and kindred hope 
to the last. They that die early escape much; we 
know it by looking back on the years of our own 
journey sinco the grave-grass grew between us and 
them. Yet there is no mourning like that for the 
death of the young; their memory is blessed, but 
our hopes die with them, and with some our hearts 
die also. 

The weather was fine, for the glorious summer of 
Pennsylvania had come, and the bloom of the year 
brightened all the land; but Susanna could not ven- 
ture out, she had caught a cold, her mother thought, 





and Constance went to see her one afternoon, pre: 
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mising to return at the evening’s fall, the time when 
her father would miss her most. She found the young 
Quakeress shut in her own comfortable room, where 
the sun shone in with softened ray through a double 
screen of flowers and curtains, while all the neigh- 
bours sat with open doors and windows, but Susanna 
received her with the old smile of welcome. ‘‘It is 
very kind of thee,” she said, ‘‘to come and see me 
this afternoon, for my mother had to attend a meet- 
ing of our society, and I was beginning to feel dull 
and lonely.” 

They sat and talked as they used to do in Harbour 
Street when Susanna marked the linen; now her 
pale, thin hands lay idle on her lap, and the book 
she had grown tired of reading lay before her on 
the table. ‘Tell me, Constance,” she said, after 
kind inquiries for ths squire, for Hannah, for Philip, 
and for Greenland, with whom she had got acquainted 
since his coming to Philadelphia, ‘‘dost thou know 
if Sydney Archdale will soon come here again? he 
comes and goes, as he told us himself, on business 
between General Washington and the Congress, but 
he has not been here since the time he went to the 
Indian country and released my father; and now 
that the army is in New York, which is so much 
nearer than Boston, I thought we should see him 
oftener.”’ 

“T can tell you nothing about him,” said Con- 
stance ; ‘‘it is a long time since he gave up visiting 
us, and we are scarcely worth visiting now, I suppose ; 
but you should know most about his comings and 
goings, Susanna. I heardin Massachusetts that you 
and Sydney were engaged;”’ and she looked stead- 
fastly down on the carpet. 

“Then, Constance, you heard what was not true; 
and somehow my mind told me you had heard the 
like, because of his comings to our house; that was 
why I spoke to you of him, Constance dear, to let 
you know the truth and leave no shadow on your 
heart when Iam gone. Sydney Archdale saved my 
life, and always acted like a friend to me and my 
family, but he never spoke of love or marriage ; he 
never cared for me in that way, Constance; and now 
I am glad ho did not. The love of a true, brave 
man like him might have made me fall away from 
our society, and so grieve my father and mother. 
We have reason to pray, ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ and, in great mercy, I have not beenled. More 
than that, Constance, it might have made me cling to 
the earth, and be unwilling to go. Now, when my 
Father above is calling me to his better kingdom, I 
have nothing to leave or lament except my father 
and mother, and the Lord will comfort them. Some- 
times I think of Caleb Sewell, too. My mind never 
inclined to him, but he asked me often, and especially 
before he went with Sydney to the Indian country. 
‘Susanna,’ he said one day when we were alone, ‘I 
know the New England men have right on their sido, 
and I hold it no wrong to take up arms for a good 
cause; but if you will be my wife I will not go to tho 
army, because it is against your father’s mind, but 
stay at home and be a peaceable morchant and a 
good husband to you.’ I knew then that the time 
of my departure was drawing near, and told him so, 
but ho would not believe it, and pressed mo to say 
honestly if I preferred Sydney Archdale to him; and 
I said, ‘ Friend Caleb, that was once the case, but all 
such thoughts are passing from me, for I am going 
the way of all the earth ;’ and he left mo seemingly 
iM great sorrow, and I have never seen him since.”’ 
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There was no flush on Susanna’s pale cheek now; 
she spoke in the shadow of the hereafter, and her 
speech and look brought the certainty of her early 
death so home to Constance that she could find no 
words of cheer or hopefulness, but sat by her side 
and wept sore. 

‘* Don’t grievo so, my friend; ’’ and Susanna took 
her by the hand; “ you will think it well with me in 
after years, when you are deep in the troubles of life, 
maybe, as I have heard old people speak of their 
friends who died young. There is a better life than 
this, Constance ; set your heart and hopes on it, and 
not on the things of this poor and passing world. 
Yet there is one thing I would fain say to you: 
Sydney Archdale loves you, and you love him. I 
cannot tell you how 1 know that—maybe, it is 
revealed to me. Do not grieve your father for the 
young man’s sake, but do not marry that king’s 
officer for all his rank and grandeur, seeing you love 
him not, for that is the worst of perjury ;” but 
Susanna stopped short, as her mother, just returned 
from the meeting, stepped into the room. 

Constance made a great effort to recover her com- 
posure and speak cheerfully to Mrs. Stoughton. 
The poor mother and father, too, were cheated into 
hope by the fitful disease, and their gentle daughter 
would not gainsay the fond expectations that com- 
forted them for the time; but as her friend rose to go 
she whispered, ‘‘ Come and see me as often as you can, 
for my stay here will not be long.” 

Sad at heart, Constance took her homeward way. 
It led along the bank of the Delaware; streets 
and wharfs now occupy the ground; but then there 
was no building for more than a mile, except a 
cottage at a short distance from the Vinelands, close 
by a ferry, between New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and inhabited by the ferryman and his wife. 
Constance had some acquaintance with the pair; they 
had come from her native place, and formerly kept a 
ferry on the Connecticut; but as she paused to 
speak to the wife, who stood at the door and 
kindly inquired for her father, her attention was 
attracted by a woman who sat on the rustic bench 
outside appropriated to travellers waiting for the 
ferry. 

Large, gaunt, and dark-complexioned, her dress 
was of foreign fashion, and had once been good, 
but was now worn and shabby. Her face was 
foreign, too—of the Spanish type, it seemed, and 
might have been handsome some time in her day; 
but it was prematurely old and wrinkled, and had, 
moreover, that strange, out-of-the-world look which 
people get by long seclusion from society in prisons, 
convents, or lunatic asylums. Constance was too 
little acquainted with life to know the meaning of 
that peculiar expression, and the woeful history it 
suggested; but she felt frightened by it, the more so 
that the black eyes of the strange-looking woman 
cast fierce and furtive glances at her from under a 
pair of almost shaggy brows. That feeling, and tho 
fast falling shades of twilight, made her hasten along 
the lonely road; but she had scarcely got a quarter 
of a mile from the ferry-house, when quick steps 
behind made her look round, and there was the 
strange-looking woman. Constance stepped aside to 
let her pass; but instead of doing so she seized on 
the girl’s arm, and said, in a loud whisper, ‘‘ Where 
is he? tell me this minute.” 

* Who?” said Constance, terribly frightened, but 
trying to keep calm and collected. 
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‘¢ Who, indeed!” cried the woman, with a satirical 
laugh; ‘‘you know very well who I mean—Cecil 
Devereux; he is somewhere hereabouts, and I will 
find him, for I am his lawful wife—I am, and you 
need not think to marry him. If you and your 
father knew what I do, you would not be so ready 
for the business;”’ and she laughed louder than 
before. ‘‘ But that’s no matter; lam his wife. He 
spent my jointure and got my son kidnapped—poor, 
poor Philip!—ay, and he put me in the madhouse 
the old nuns keep over yonder in Lima; but I got 
out, you see; they didn’t care to keep me any 
longer when he sent them no money. But I will 
have my husband. Where is he, I say?” and her 
clutch grew tighter; but pure terror gave the girl 
strength; with one desperate effort she freed herself, 
and fled along the road. 

‘Do you think to get rid of me that way ?”’ cried 
the woman; ‘I'll stop your progress and your 
marriage too, senora;” and as Constance glanced 
behind, she saw her pull a long dagger-like knife 
from under her cloak, and come scouring after. 

Her threat would have been executed ; for quickly 
as the girl ran she was on the point of overtaking 
her, when a sound of hoofs and shouts rose on 





the road behind them. A party of four horsemen 


rode up at full speed; one of them springing from 
his saddle, dashed in between the uplifted knife and 
the intended victim ; and Constance, faint with flight 
and terror, would have fallen to the ground, but for 
the supporting arms of Sydney Archdale. ‘“ Fear 
nothing, Constance ; I will defend you with my life,” 
he cried, bearing her back a few paces, and at the 
same time warding off a thrust which the frantic 
woman made at him; but in making it her foot 
slipped on a loose stone, and she fell heavily to 
the ground, which the next moment was dyed 
with blood; for the sharp point of the knife had 
turned up in the fall and pierced deep into her 
right side. 

The rest of the party had come up by this time; 
they consisted of Caleb Sewell, the French Count de 
Valencourt, and Dr. Adams. The latter’s professional 
eye took in the situation at once. With the help of 
the other two he raised the woman from the ground; 
her fury was gone, for she was almost insensiblo 
from pain and loss of blood. The doctor drew the 
knife from her side, bound up the wound with a 
large handkerchief which he happened to have 
about him, and said, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, we must get her 
to the nearest hospital as quickly as possible ; it is 
her only chance for life, if any chance there be.” 





THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM. 


III. —MONTENEGRO., 


ORE than to any of the other border lands 
which fringe the dominions of Turkey in 
Europe, a romantic interest attaches to the little 
independent principality of Montenegro. For cen- 
turies it has held aloft in its mountain fastnesses the 
banner of Slavo-serb liberty ; and though sometimes 
overborne by numbers or treachery—and at one time 
even forced to pay tribute to the Sultan—it has never 
submitted to Mussulman rule. Through long ages 
of Turkish despotism and oppression, Montenegro 
has thus given hope to the surrounding Slavonic 
peoples. Its strong national spirit, its hardihood, 
its chequered career of triumph and reverse, its 
geographical position and representative character, 
invest it with an importance which its small and 
poor territory, and its meagre resources, would not 
otherwise warrant. During the troubles in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, many of the Montenegrins 
volunteered aid to the insurgents; and, indeed, the 
entire sympathies of the little state were with them, 
although, owing to strong political reasons, it did 
not openly arm on their behalf. As a first requisite 
in the work of pacification promoted by the northern 
powers, they turned to the Prince of Montenegro to 
secure his neutrality. Montenegro and Servia were, 
indeed, during the struggle, like hounds in the leash. 
Every sentiment of kinship, every patriotic aspiration, 
urged them to strike for their Christian brethren. 
The dominant influence of Austria and Russia, how- 
ever, held them back. These powers were not then 
disposed for action, or not prepared to face the large 
questions consequent on a successful rising of the 
Slavs in Turkey. At the time we write no one can 
foresee what will be the result of the attempt at 
pacification ; it may utterly fail, and the spirit of 
revolt, deepening and extending, may draw the two 
Serb powers into action, and lead either to armed 


intervention or to a final rejection of Turkish rule 
But, sooner or later, in one form or another, the day 
of deliverance will assuredly come; and looked at in 
the light of inevitable events, Montenegro, as thie 
land of free Serbs, is worthy of our attention. The 
native virtues and sownd-heartedness of its people, 
their habits of frugality and industry, and the pro- 
gress they have made in civilisation, furnish good 
groynd for anticipating a hopeful future for the 
emancipated southern Slavs. 

The Montenegrin territory, a tract of country in 
length from north to south about sixty, and in its 
greatest breadth about thirty-five English miles, is 
throughout a mountainous and rocky region. Lying 
on the Adriatic, opposite to Italy, it is hemmed in 
between the Austrian and Turkish dominions. Its 
mountains form part of the Dinarian Alps, which 
also run through Bosnia and the Herzegovina. ‘The 
general aspect of the country is that of a succession 
of elevations, diversified here and there by lofty 
peaks. The slope towards the Adriatic is steep, and 
on that side the streams are few and small, with but 
little vegetation on the rocky acclivities. The ridges 
which intersect the interior form valleys, which, 
however, are of -no great size. Towards the east 
the mountains diminish in height till they are lost in 
the plain of the Moratsha. The Moratsha is the 
only river of any importance in Montenegro. It 
flows southward, receives the Zeta at the remains of 
the old Roman station, and afterwards Servian town 
of Dioclea, the reputed birthplace of the Emperor 
Diocletian, and falls into the lake of Scodra. Al- 
though approaching close to the seaboard at Cattaro, 
Montenegro has no outlet or port. The,name, 
Montenegro, or Black Mountain, given it by the 
Venetians, is a translation of the Slavic, Tserna Cora, 





a name supposed to be derived from the dark appear- 
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ance of its once pine-covered hills. The so-called 
Black Mountain territory consists of greyish-white 
limestone rocks; and although there are wooded 
heights in the interior which might justify the name, 
it is certain that its first and most striking appear- 
ance is white, and not black. Biela Gora, or White 
Mountain, travellers tell us, would be the more 
appropriate designation, not only on the ground of 
natural aspect, but because the word white, in its 
Slavonic figurative sense (in contrast to kara, black), 
signifies noble, or free. 

Before the Turks crossed swords with the Slavs, 
the Black Mountain, with the adjoining territories, 
under the name of Zeta, or Zenta, formed the north- 
west corner of the old Servian kingdom, which, under 
Stephen Dushan, towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century, had attained to an imposing power 
and extent. On the overthrow of the Servian king- 
dom at Kossova, in 1389, Balsha, the local ban of 
Zeta, who had married a daughter of Lazar, the last 
Servian king, asserted his independence, and for a 
hundred years the unconquered Serbs were ruled by 
princes of the House of Balsha. To these princes 
succeeded Ivan Tsernoievitch, or Ivan Beg, as the 
Turks called him, whose memory still lives in 
legend and song. Ivan was related to the celebrated 
Albanian, Scanderbeg, and shared in most of that 
hero’s victorious wars against the Turks. During 
these struggles the Serbs of Zeta were forced to 
exchange their old capital of Dioclea for Scodra, 
then Scodra for Jabliak, and, lastly, Jabliak for the 
mountain refuge of Cettigne. Cettigne, in the high- 
lands of Zeta, or Black Mountains, has since con- 
tinued the capital, or headquarters of the unconquered 
remnant of the old Servian kingdom. It will thus 
be scen that Montenegro is truly the representative 
of the ancient freedom of the southern Slavs, and 
the best exponent of their political aspirations; and 
that her present narrow dimensions are, in fact, 
owing to her faithfulness to the principle of Slavic 
independence. At the conferences of the Great 
Powers at Paris in 1856, the representative of the 
Porte having spoken of Montenegro as a province 
of Turkey, the late Prince Danilo, addressing the 
cabinets of Europe, said: ‘‘ Montenegro would have 
a better right to claim half of Albania, and all the 
Herzegovina, since my predecessors, princes of Mon- 
tenegro and Dukes of Zeta, formerly possessed these 
territories, while the Turks have never possessed 
Montenegro.” The truth seems to be that, while 
Montenegro has declared its independence, the Sultan 
has never acknowledged it. 

An alliance entered into between the Montenegrins 
and the Venetians, who then and long afterwards 
held what is now the Austrian territory of Dalmatia, 
resulted in the marriage of George Tsernoievitch, 
the son and successor of Ivan, to a Venetian lady 
of high rank. This dame, pining in the solitudes 
of the Black Mountain for the pleasures of civilised 
life, induced her husband to abdicate the crown 
and retire to Venice. This occurred in 1516. At 
the request of the people, the Vladika, or Bishop, 
undertook the duties of the civil administration, and 
from that time until 1851 the secular and ecclesias- 
tical functions were united in the same person. 
Montenegro was ruled by Vladikas of various families 

until 1697. In that year power came into the hands of 
the Petrovichs of Niegush, the present reigning 
family. This family, it appears, had migrated at an 
earlier period from the Herzegovina. Under the 








Vladikas the Montenegrins were occasionally reduced 
to great straits by their adversaries, the Turks. 
Cettigne was on two occasions captured, and for a 
time active resistance ceased. During this period of 
Turkish ascendency some of the Montenegrins apos- 
tatised to Mohammedanism. Their descendants were, 
however, forced to return to Christianity when the 
country recovered its independence. 

The last two of the line of these Prince-bishops 
were in their several ways specially distinguished. 
Peter Petrovich, or Peter 1, who reigned for the 
long period of fifty-three years, was an able admini- 
strator in peace, as he was also a courageous man of 
war. He was educated at St. Petersburg, travelled 
much in Europe, and spoke Italian, French, and 
Russian as fluently as his own Slavonic tongue. He 
introduced some of the arts of civilised life into 
Montenegro, and in various ways laboured to improve 
his semi-barbarous subjects. The crowning achieve- 
ment of Peter 1 was, however, the signal defeat he 
inflicted upon a large Turkish army in 1796. In 
this he was aided by the character of the country. 
After a feigned attack, the Prince-bishop fell back 
upon a pass, where he posted five thousand picked 
men. These he ordered to scatter on the ground 
their red caps, and to burn watch-fires by night, to 
make the Turks believe they had before them the 
entire Montenegrin force; while he, with the bulk 
of his men, by a forced march, cut off the retreat of 
the invaders. Three days the battle lasted, but in 
the end the Turks were completely vanquished. 
This great victory may be classed with the most 
signal exploits of ancient or modern times; and the 
result was that the Moslem invader has never since 
penetrated the recesses of the Black Mountains. It 
was during the reign of Peter 1 that the Monte- 
negrins were first brought into warlike contact with 
the great powers of Europe. In the beginning of 
the century the French held the province of Cattaro, 
and the adjacent Adriatic coast. In 1806 the 
Russians opened the campaign against the French 
by an attack on Ragusa, aided by the Montenegrins 
and their brethren of Cattaro. The French remained 
in possession of Ragusa, while the Russians and 
Montenegrins held Cattaro. This seaport was, 
however, delivered up to the French at the peace of 
Tilsit. The Montenegrins had no wars with the 
French during their occupation of Cattaro, and in 
1810 Colonel de Sommiéres, the governor, paid a 
visit to Montenegro, and published an interesting 
description of the country, before that time all but 
unknown to Europe. At the close of 1813 an Eng- 
lish squadron besieged Cattaro, the Vladika joined 
the English, and greatly contributed to its capture. 
Cattaro was left by the English in the occupation of 
the Montenegrins. No possession could have been 
more prized by them, as the essential requisite of the 
country is a seaport on the Adriatic, giving to ita 
free communication with the whole world. In 1814 
the Congress of Vienna, however, gave Cattaro to 
Austria, and the Montenegrins were again unfortu- 
nately shut up in their mountain seclusion. 

Although the natives of the Black Mountain have 
access to the coveted Dalmatian seaport as a market 
for their produce, it is not without paying heavy 
custom-dues to Austria. Three timesa week outside 
the town they hold a bazaar, at which the stranger 
may to some advantage observe their strange and 
varied costume. All visitors to Montenegro, by way 
of the Adriatic, can only reach the country through 
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Cattaro. The town lies at tho base of an immense 
cliff, up which, in numerous zig-zags, winds the road 
to Cettigne, the capital. When the crest of the 
range is reached, a magnificent view is gained. On 
one side is the Adriatic, and on the other Cettigne, 
encircled by mountains. Far in the distance reposes 
the Lake of Scodra, and in faint outline rise the more 
distdnt Albanian hills. All around it is a scene of 
rocky peaks and precipices, interspersed with scanty 
bushes and herbage, cropped by herds of goats, 
attended by shepherds carrying the long Albanian 
gun. The approach to Cettigne from the east is, 
however, through a more diversified and fertile 
region. From Cattaro to the capital it is a six or 
seven hours’ journey. On market days the road 
swarms with Montenegrins, with their mules, asses, 
or small ponies, carrying produce to the coast, or 
returning with purchases. Burdens are borne along 
the difficult road not only by animals, but by men 
and women. Of these burdens the women seemingly 
take an undue share. The traveller is struck with 
the lofty stature of the men, and is favourably im- 

ressed with their manly bearing, square brows, and 
intelligent countenances; their hair is generally 
brown, and their large eyes blue, or perhaps oftener 
dark grey. The women he finds of middle stature, 
thick set, and with weather-beaten complexions. 
Their expression is generally pleasing, being intel- 
ligent, as well as cheerful. But whatever good 
looks they may have in youth, it is evident they too 
s00n lose by exposure and hard toil. 

The great Vladika, Peter 1, died in 1831, and 
being canonised by his people, is now spoken of as 
St. Peter. His body lies in the chapel attached to 
the monastery at Cettigne, and is regarded as an 
object of reverence. M. Broniewski, an officer in 
the Russian naval service, who early in the century 
visited the Montenegrins, has given an accurate 
description of their mode of warfare, which, in most 
respects, is true to thisday. He thus speaks of Peter1: 
—‘ Peter Petrovich is of middle stature, well made, 
has a fresh complexion, an agreeable countenance, a 
grave deportment, and eyes full of animation. I have 
seen him in the capacity of a high priest, in that of 
a sovereign, in that of a general, of an engineer, and 
of an accomplished courtier.” Peter 1, from his 
superior courage and firmness, accustomed the wild 
Montenegrins to habits of subordination. He re- 
formed many of their evil customs, and in particular 
did much to put a stop to the frequent murders and 
riots which prevailed among them. ~ 

On the day following the death of Peter 1, his 
nephew and successor was solemnly invested with the 
sacerdotal robes, and presented to the people holding 
the staff of offico. He received episcopal consecration 
at St. Petersburg, when he took the name of Peter, 
and was henceforth known as Peter um. This 
Viadika was a well-educated and talented man. He 
spoke several languages, and published a collection 
of his own poems, printed in his capital, under the 
title of the “‘ Hermit of Cettigne.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, who visited Cettigne in 1844, had in- 
teresting intercourse and correspondence with 
Poter 1. ‘Our neighbours,” said he to the English- 
man, “have stigmatised the Montenegrins as 
robbers and assassins; but I am determined they 
shall not be so, and will show that they are as 
capable of improvement and civilisation as any 
other people.” ‘During my interview with the 
¥iladika,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “I had an 





opportunity of adverting to the barbarous custom, 
adopted by his people and the Turks, of cutting off 
the heads of their enemies and exposing them on 
stakes as trophies of victory and revenge; and I was 
delighted to find him alive to the evil results of this 
practice, and desirous of its discontinuance.” In Sir 
Gardner’s book there is given an engraving of the 
old tower at Cettigne, decorated with Turkish heads; 
but we are glad to say that civilising influences have 
so far prevailed that the practice has since been 
abolished. In the last war of the Montenegrins 
with the Turks no heads were brought to Cettigne. 

Peter 1, the last of the Prince-bishops, died in 
1851. His nephew, Danilo, who succeeded him, 
effected the separation of the ecclesiastical from the 
secular dignity, and, as the head of an independent 
principality, definitely declared Montenegro exempt 
from all claims of foreign suzerainty, whether 
Turkish or Russian. 

Above all the mountains of Montenegro rises the 
summit of the beech-covered Lovchen, prominently 
visible from all parts of the country. On this 
summit is a chapel, built by Peter 1, and in which 
he gave directions that he should be buried. These 
Danilo carried into effect. The top of Lovchen was 
to Peter m a favourite spot. There, in a tent, he 
used sometimes to spend days, engaged in composing 
poetry, or in communion with nature. And, cer- 
tainly, to the poet or lover of the picturesque few 
scenes could afford more inspiration or delight. 

Montenegro has been fortunate in possessing a 
sories of able rulers. Prince Danilo was one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. He was 
greatly beloved by his subjects, and during his short 
reign carried still further the work of civilisation and 
reform begun by his predecessors. He married a 
lady who belonged to a Serb family at Cattaro—the 
Princess Darinka—and who had received a careful 
education at Trieste. Danilo was assassinated at 
Cattaro in 1860; and his widow, being left with an 
only daughter, proclaimed the present ruler, Prince 
Nicolas, the nephew of her husband, as his suc- 
cessor. The Princess Darinka resides at Cettigne, 
where she exercises an excellent influence. She is 
loved and respected alike by prince and people. 

Prince Nicolas was the first of his dynasty who 
was sent, not to St. Petersburg, but to Paris for his 
education. He speaks French like a native, and 
understands also German, Italian, and Russian. It 
is considered essential that the Prince of Montenegro 
should have received an European education. It was 
for this reason, among others, that Mirko, tho father 
of Nicolas and brother of Danilo, allowed his son 
to supersede him as successor to the throne. The 
warlike Mirko, the hero of Grahovo, died recently, 
and was long, and until his death, an important 
personage at the Montenegrin court. The Princess 
Miljena, the wife of Prince Nicolas, celebrated as a 
beauty, is the daughter of ono of the most respected 
voyvodes of Montenegro; but as she has never been 
beyond her native mountains, she speaks no language 
but the Serb. 

Several descriptions have been given of Prince 
Nicolas by visitors to Cettigne. All concur in re- 
presenting him as very tall and handsome, of dark 
complexion, with a fine head, and with the frank 
smile of the true Montenegrin. Mr. Denton, who saw 
the prince in 1865, speaks of him thus :—‘“‘ On being 
shown by the attendant into a room furnished in the 
English drawing-room style, a young man of four- 
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and-twenty came forward, and introducing himself as 
‘Je Prince de Montenegro,’ welcomed me to his 
palace and principality. Prince Nicolas is handsome 
in person, frank and pleasing in manners, and pos- 
sesses all the bearing of a true gentleman. I speak 
of the impression he left on my mind at the first 
interview, an impression which was deepened and 
confirmed by subsequent acquaintance.” 

Lady Strangford, who was at Cettigne two years 
earlier, was told by the Prince himself that in Mon- 
tenegro and the Berda together there were 200,000 
souls. The Berda, we may say, are seven mountains 
adjoining Montenegro proper, taken by Peter 1 from 
the Pachalic of Scodra, and ever since retained in 
the principality. The fighting men—active and alert 
warriors—number 20,000. The official income of the 
Prince is from £10,000 to £12,000 a year, exclusive 
of the yearly sum of £4,700 paid by Russia. Not 
more than £1,000 a year goes to the Prince’s privy 
purse. A man with £100 a year is a rich man in 
Montenegro. Out of his income the Prince devotes 
as much as he possibly can to promote education 
among his people. 

The capital, Cettigne—certainly the humblest one in 
Europe—consists of one long street of stone houses of 
two storeys ; from the middle of which another wider 
street projects at right angles, leading up to the 
palace. A large inn stands at the end of the main 
street for the use of visitors, and also for the accom- 
modation of the senators who come from a distance. 
In itself nothing can be less romantic than the 
capital of the Black Mountain. The senate is com- 
posed of sixteen elected chiefs of tribes, subject, 
however, to confirmation by the Prince; it is both a 
deliberative and judicial body. The Prince is the 
centre of authority, and to him personally every 
peasant has the right to appeal on every matter, 
however trivial. Tho usual meeting-place of the 
senate in summer is a green, or meadow, in front of 
the palace, under the shade of a wide-spreading tree, 
round which two rows of seats are built. There is 
a seat for the Prince, and below him the senators are 
ranged. 

Visitors to Cettigne may daily see the senate 
administering justice in the open air. Thero is, 
therefore, some ground for the boast that the Monte- 
negrin senate house is the largest in the world. 

Nothing can more show the patriarchal simplicity 
of social and political life in the Black Mountain. 
The attachment of the people to the Prince is great, 
and they receive his decisions with unquestioning 
approval. 

As the Montenegrins are, from their situation, 
almost of necessity, men of war, they all carry arms. 
To their arms and dress they devote much atten- 
tion. The handsome dress consists of a long white 
cloth coat, reaching nearly to the knees, and open 
in front; an ornamented red waistcoat, and jacket of 
the same colour ; a thick, red sash and belt for arms; 
full, blue trousers down to the knee, and white 
gaiters below ; while the ankle is covered by a thick 
worked sock, and the foot by a shoo of hide fastened 
by innumerable cords, which run across the instep. 
This is the full dress, but the waistcoat, coat, and 
jacket are seldom worn together. The cap is pecu- 
liar, and has a symbolism attached to it by the 
people. It is round, with a flat crown, and is covered 
with black, except the top, which is crimson, with a 
star and other ornaments of gold inone corner. The 
black, it is said, is worn as mourning for the subject 
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condition of the Servian people; the golden orna- 
ments signify the freedom of Montenegro and its 
successes over the Turks; and when perfect liberty 
is obtained for the Slavs of Turkey, the whole crown 
will be ornamented in the same way. 

Agriculture in Montenegro is in a very primitive 
state. The land is generally cultivated with the 
spade, and in many places on the mountain sides the 
merest patches. The plain of the Zeta is the most 
fertile portion, and almost the only district where it 
is possible to use the plough. Here is an agricul- 
tural school, the first of its kind established in these 
lands of the Slav; and here may be seen vineyards, 
with fields of potatoes, maize, tobacco, wheat, and 
oats, hedged with the fig and pomegranate and other 
fruit-trees. The potato was introduced by the 
Viladika Peter 1, and now Montenegro supplies with 
that root not only the coast towns of Dalmatia, but 
North Albania. The rivers of the country abound in 
trout of a large size and of excellent quality, and the 
fisheries on the Lake of Scodra are very productive. 
Dried fish is thus a considerable article of commerce, 
and is carried to Cattaro with corn, butter, wool, 
cheese, and poultry. Rieka, to the north of Scodra, 
and the Turkish town of Podgaritza on the frontier, 
are also market towns, largely frequented. Danilo- 
grad, founded by the late Prince Danilo, is a new 
village, like a new town in Western America, and 
will no doubt one of these days be the central city of 
Montenegro; it will be approached from Oattaro by 
a fine carriage-road, now in course of construction. 
The valley of the Zeta narrows until it ends in a 
vast semicircle of mountains. High up in one is the 
sanctuary of Ostrog. The upper convent, as it is 
called, is now only a hermitage and sacred place, 
tenanted by an old priest, whose duty it is to watch 
the body of St. Basil, a bishop of the Herzegovina, 
who died in Montenegro, which lies in a sarcophagus 
of carved wood, and to administer the rites to the 
crowds of the faithful who climb thither on the great 
féte-days of the Church. The Ostrog Convent is 
impregnable, and has proved invaluable to the Mon- 
tenegrins in their wars with the Turks. 

The Serb language of the Black Mountain is the 
nearest approach to the original Slavonic tongue, 
into which the Scriptures were translated in the ninth 
century. The Montenegrins do not consider as 
canonical or orthodox any books but such as have 
been printed at Kioff; and such are supplied by the 
Russian government. Although ecclesiastically inde- 
pendent, there is a strong attachment on the part of 
the ruler of Montenegro and his people to Russia, 
founded on common feelings of religion and race. 
Russia, no doubt for political reasons, has recognised 
and reciprocated this feeling, and on different occa- 
sions sums of money and other presents have been 
given by the Russian monarchs to the rulers of 
Montenegro. 

The Montenegrin Church, under its own metro- 
politan, though independent equally of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Russian Synod, and of the 
Servian Church, is yet a part of the orthodox Greek 
Communion. Indeed, it prides itself on its strict 
orthodoxy. To the bigoted and prejudiced native, 
the Roman Catholic religion is the dogs’ faith. Still, 
the Roman Catholics in the country are unmolested, 
and even the few Mohammedans are tolerated. 
Princo Nicolas, in pursuance of his liberal 
policy, has even offered to allow them to build a 
mosque should they choose todo so. In Montenegro, 
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there are about four hundred churches and five or 
six hundred priests. The priests are but poorly edu- 
cated. There is a general observance of Sunday and 
fast days, and a regular attendance at church, but it 
would be, perhaps, too much to say that the vital 
doctrines of Christianity are to any extent under- 
stood, or that they practically influence the lives of 
the people. There are monasteries in the country; 
but the monkish system does not suit the free air of 
the Black Mountain. The monks have given place 
to schoolmasters and the monasteries been turned to 
schools. There is no country, it may be said, where 
the honour of woman is more respected, or where a 
purer standard of social intercourse prevails. The 
population is scattered throughout the principality in 
villages and hamlets; and the simple manners of 
these people have been maintained without much 
perceptible change for ages. There has been a re- 
markable concurrence of testimony among travellers 
to the truthfulness, honesty, and hospitable disposi- 
tion of the natives of the Black Mountain. Their 
hospitality is carried to some excess. for the men will 
insist on kissing the stranger on the mouth, while 
the women are content to kiss his hands. 

The custom of vendetta which at one time pre- 
vailed among the people has been vigorously put 
down by law. So also brigandage and depredations 
of all kinds are forbidden against those parts of 
Turkey which adjoin the frontier. These changes 
have been brought about by the wisdom and firm- 
ness of the present and late rulers. Until recently 
raids on Turkish lands were common, so that there 
was good reason for the remark of a poor Monte- 
negrin :—‘ Were it not for the Turks, I don’t know 
how we could live.” Montenegro is, in fact, just 
emerging from that state of society of which we had 
ourselves at one time an equivalent in the border 
counties and the Scottish highlands. A law which 
has come down from the days of the first prince 
unaltered, and which is still in force, illustrates the 
value set upon the virtues of the warlike character 
in Montenegro, arising from its position of hereditary 
antagonism to Turkish despotism. It is as follows :— 
‘The man who does not take arms when his country 
is attacked shall be deprived of his weapons, and 
never may he wear them again. He can never hold 
any place of honour in his country’s service, and he 
shall be condemned to wear a woman’s apron, that 
every one may be informed he has not the heart of a 
man. 

Every Montenegrin is equal before the law; every 
one has a right to wear arms, and to give his voice 
in the assembly of the people. Except in the family 
of the sovereign, there is no such thing as hereditary 
office; and, except the sovereign himself, every one— 
even the relatives of the Prince—are called simply 
by their Christian names. Superiority in the social 
scale can be attained only in three ways: by the 
industry which makes a family rich ; by the sagacity 
or courage which procures for the individual election 
to the post of senator, voivode, or judge; and, 
thirdly, by a European education. 

Prince Nicolas :has two hobbies—road-making and 
the promotion of education. The elder Montenegrins 
are mostly ignorant, but education is given to the 
children. Schools are established over the princi- 
pality, and as attendance at school is in a certain 
sense compulsory, in another generation there will 
be few natives of the Black Mountain unable either 
to read or write. This is an encouraging circum- 





stance in the interests of the country’s civilisation and 
progress. As the Turkish power wanes, the necessity 
for warlike defence, and for an absorbing devotion 
to military pursuits, will lessen; and with access to 
the sea, an extension of territory, and the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce, the future of the 
little independent principality, we may well hope, 
will be one not unworthy of its heroic past. 





SCINDIA AND THE MAHRATTAS. 


S fixe many readers who, though not at ordinary 

times attending to anything Indian, yet fol- 
lowed step by step the route of the Prince of Wales 
on his recent visit to the East, would observe the 
importance attached to the reception of his Royal 
Highness, first at Calcutta, and subsequently at 
Gwalior, by the Mahratta potentate Scindia. Not 
many years have elapsed since even an educated 
person could fall into the mistake of supposing 
Scindia, the man, and Scinde, the country through 
which the Indus flows, to be one and the same, an 
error analogous to that of the boarding-school miss 
who, in answer to a geographical question, alleged 
that Copenhagen was a Dutch admiral. Once for 
all, let it be stated that the similarity in sound 
between Scinde and Scindia is simply accidental; 
there is no identity in signification between the two 
words. 

The personality of Scindia having now, we trust, 
been successfully vindicated, the way has been 
cleared for explaining his political importance in the 
East. This arises partly from his personal character, 
but chiefly from his being the virtual head of the 
vigorous and powerful Mahratta race. Our ancestors 
knew the Mahrattas better than we do, and it is not 
improbable that our successors on the scene may, in 
this respect, be in the same position as our ancestors 
were. The writer having lived among the men of 
the Indian race now spoken of for many years, and 
being familiar with their history, language, and 
character, entertains no doubt that they have a 
remarkable future before them, as unquestionably 
they have had a most notable past. 

- Though not much mentioned in history till some- 
what recently, they seem for many unnoted centuries 
to have inhabited the country in the vicinity of the 
Western Ghauts, and to have constituted, as they 
still do, the great mass of the population in that part 
of India. How thoroughly they became Brahmanised 
is shown by the fact that about four-fifths of the 
words in their language have been derived from 
Sanskrit, the old language of the Brahmans. Like 
most of the other Hindoo races, they bowed their 
heads for a time under the conquering Moham- 
medans, and then their history began to be of a 
different character from that of their compeers, and 
in some respects, indeed, of a complexion perfectly 
unique. The first fact clearly established was that 
they were too vigorous to be permanently held down 
by the Mohammedans, especially after the empire of 
the latter—the one whose head was the Great Mogul 
at Delhi—began to show unmistakeable symptoms of 
decrepitude. : 

A man, Sheevajee, half freebooter, half chieftain 
of more legitimate type, is universally recognised as 
having been the founder of the Mahratta power. 
Possessing himself first of a small district in and 
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around Poonah, which had been granted to his 
father, he, by his courage, boundless fertility of re- 
source, and unwearying tenacity of purpose, sullied, 
it must be confessed, by cruelty and treachery, 
managed, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Mogul empire, to wrest from the Mohammedans a 
country about 400 miles in length by 120 in breadth, 
which became the nucleus and is still the chief seat 
of the Mahratta power. 

A notable revolution, as is well known, took place 
in the I’rench Government between eleven and twelve 
centuries ago, when the Merovingian race of kings 
had become feeble and degenerate. A functionary 
called ‘‘Mayor of the Palace,” who was regent 
whenever a minority occurred, succeeded in render- 
ing the office he held hereditary in his family, and 
then, in the year 752 A.p., a descendant of his, Pepin 
by name, dethroned the last of the Merovingian 
kings and reigned in his stead. Events almost pre- 
cisely identical happened in Mahratta history. The 
descendants of Sheevajee, like the Merovingian 
princes, became degenerate. Then the Peishwa, or 
prime minister, an astute Brahman, commenced 
playing the part of ‘‘ Mayor of the Palace” to his 
sovereign, the first act of the drama being the suc- 
cessful effort to render the premiership hereditary in 
his family. The second act, which it fell to the lot 
of a descendant of his to carry out, sent the sovereign 
to a prison, and placed his Brahman prime minister 
on the vacant throne. The incarcerated monarch’s 
name retaining a certain potency, he was nominally 
regarded as still being king, and as of his good plea- 
sure conferring what was practically the supreme 
power on the man who had deprived him of a throne 
and of personal liberty. 

The example of disloyalty is contagious, especially 
in a heathen land, and before long the hereditary 
Brahman peishwas had their supremacy endangered, 
and at times overthrown, by the rebellious proceed- 
ings of their great feudatories. Of these there ulti- 
mately were four—Scindia of Gwalior, Holkar of 
Indoro, the Bhonsla of Nagpore, and the Guickowar, 
or Cowherd, of Baroda. These men, though often 
quarrelling with their superior, the Peishwa, and 
often with each other, yet held wonderfully together 
against the rest of the human race, and one of tho 
most dreadful scourges from which India suffered 
during the century and a half which preceded tho 
establishment of the British supremacy in the East 
was the pitiless oppression practised by the Mahratta 
race. In or about the month of October, when the 
rains were over for the year, and the flooded country 
was again becoming open, a great religious festival, 
called the Dussera, annually took place, and when 
it was finished, the chiefs, in place of returning for 
the winter to their homes, led forth bands of preda- 
tory cavalry on expeditions partly military, partly 
marauding. There was scarcely a region of India 
which these locusts in human form did not ravage. 
Before them was as the Garden of Eden and behind 
them a desolate wilderness. When the nineteenth 
century opened, one of the unsolved political ques- 
tions in the East was whether the Mahrattas or the 
British should in the immediate future become the 
paramount power in the East. The year 1803 sub- 
mitted that question to the dread arbitrament of 
battle. At Assaye, at Argaum, at Allygurh, at 
Lass Waree, and other sanguinary scenes of contest, 
it was decided that the sceptre of India was to be 
swayed by English and not by Mahratta hands; and 
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happy was it for the natives of the peninsula, happy 
for the world at large, nay, happy even for the 
Mahrattas themselves, that the contest ended as it 
did. An attempt to reverse the results of the former 
struggle took place in 1817, but it failed. In 1857, 
also, the notorious Nana Sahib set up as Peishwa 
and head of the Mahratta confederacy, but his reign 
was short, and when he vanished from the scene he 
left behind him as the one permanent memorial of 
his rule the well at Cawnpore. 

The Scindia family, like that of most of the 
Mahratta feudal chiefs, was of humble origin. The 
first known name belonging to it was that of Ranaji 
Scindia, who about a.p. 1725 filled the office of 
holder of the Peishwa’s slippers. One day his 
master, having been detained to a late hour presiding 
over a council of ministers, went, when all was over, 
to look for his slippers. He found his faithful 
follower asleep in the antechamber, but even in his 
unconsciousness firmly grasping to his breast the 
article of dress with which he had been entrusted. 
Touched by his devotion to duty, the Peishwa 
promoted him at once to high office, which he was 
found worthy to fill; and so rapid from that date was 
the rise of the family, that his immediate successor 
and natural son Madhajee was recognised by the 
British in 1782 as an independent sovereign. His 
capital grew up under the shadow and protection of 
the Gwalior hill-fort, a precipitous escarpment of 
sandstone capped here and there by basalt. The 
length of this natural fortification is about a mile 
and a half, its breadth about 900 feet, and its 
greatest height 342 feet. It has been taken and 
retaken oftener than once, and is at present in British 
hands. Around it extends a territory of very 
irregular form, about equal in area and population 
to Scotland, and of this region the Maharajah Syadji 
Rao Scindia, the potentate represented in the en- 
graving, is the universally recognised king. On three 
notable occasions our country has been signally in- 
debted to him for important services. 

In 1857, when our Indian empire was tottering, 
he remained faithful to us when strong temptation 
existed to take the other side. When Nana Sahib 
set up, and that at no very great distance from 
Gwalior, as the Peishwa of the revived Mahratta 
empire, what so natural as that Scindia, its first 
feudatory, should cast in his lot with the claimant 
belonging to his own faith and nationality? Never- 
theless the Gwalior chieftain had the wisdom to take 
the other side. So unpopular in certain quarters 
was this step, that the sepoys of the contingent 
cantoned near his capital broke into revolt, seized 
Gwalior, made their sovereign for a timo a fugitive, 
and, joining the Bengal native army, fought in some 
of the later battles of the mutiny and - rebellion. 
Thero lie in a sequestered cemetery near Gwalior 
the remains of English men, women, and children 
who perished in consequence of the revolt of the 
contingent; but vastly more would have lost their 
lives, and the Bombay presidency, nay, the whole of 
India, been put in imminent jeopardy, had Scindia 
taken advantage of our distress to rise in arms 
against us and summon the Mahrattas everywhere 
to his standard. 

With similar fidelity to that then displayed, he 
more recently arrested a man pretending to be Nana 
Sahib, and handed him over to be dealt with by the 
nation whose sons and daughters he alleged that he 
had slain. And now his very courteous reception 0 
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BOY AND MAN. 


ithe Prince of Wales should not be forgotten. When 
jlluminations, and the display of jewels, and the 
shouting of sight-seeing crowds have faded into 
oblivion, the following touching incident in tho 
recent events should still be borne in mind. At 
arting, the Gwalior sovereign, taking the hand of 
the Prince of Wales, said: ‘It has been much to 
see your face. I can hardly hope to see you again; 
but sometimes in England turn a kind thought 
towards moe. All I have is yours.” The Prince, 
as might have been anticipated, promised ever to 
remember him, and, we have no doubt, will do so. 
Many others here, we would venture to add, will also 
occasionally ‘‘ turn a kind thought” to the Gwalior 
ruler; and the memory of his kind and considerate 
conduct to our country, our race, and the eldest son 
of our sovereign, will not soon pass away. 





BOY AND MAN: 

A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
CHAPTER XV.—“‘ WHAT WOULD YOU ADVISE?” 
** A bitter and perplexed ‘ What shall I do?’ 
Is worse to man than worse necessity.”—Colevidge. 
M® GOODCHILD lived at Wimbledon. Tho 
IVE common was then a fino open space, covered 
with gorse and bracken, with here and there a pool 
of water, surrounded by rushes and flags, with great 
yellow lilies floating upon its surface. Mr. Good- 
child’s house looked over the common, separated 
from it only by a row of posts and chains. It was 
not a large house; but it was his own, and he had 
made it very comfortable; and it was particularly 
pleasant in the summer. It was within a walk of 
Peckham, and Johnny went over early in the day, 
his bag being sent after him. ‘Willy and his sister 
were waiting for him at the gate. Mr. Goodchild 
was also there, and called him into his room for a 
moment to speak to him; it was only to give him a 
caution not to mention Cubbinghame, or anything 
that had happened there, unless Willy should begin 
about it. 

“He seems very well now,” said Mr. Goodchild; 
“but he’s odd in his fancies, Susan tells me, and 
always very timid in the dark. He always was timid in 
thedark ; it’s a feeling I can very well understand ; I 
was very susceptible of it myself when I was a child; 
aud even now sometimes I feel a little nervous; but 
T hope he will grow out of it.” 

Johnny thought, looking up to Mr. Goodchild, 
that if he, heing six feet three inches in height, had 
not grown out of it, there was not much chance for 
little “ Minimus.” 
fs “And then, again,” Mr. Goodchild continued, 
“he is apt to be changeable in his humour and 
iritable—very irritable; he used to be very even- 
tempered and gentle in his disposition; but now he 
18 sometimes really violent. You will be patient 
with him, I’m sure; but I don’t think he will show 
you much of his temper.” 

Johnny promised to be both considerate and dis- 
creet; and he and Willy went out for a run upon 
thecommon. To his surprise, the young child began 
very soon to talk to him about the school. 

“ Aren’t you glad it’s the holidays?” he asked. 

J ohnny assented to that with all his heart. 

‘When are you going back again?” 
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‘Tn about five weeks.” 

‘‘Five weeks! only five weeks! Must you go?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said John; ‘ of course I must.” 

‘‘ Aren’t you sorry? don’t you hate it? ” 

“It was not quite so bad when I came away as 
when I first went. I hope it will be better still next 
half.” 

‘‘ Are all the boys going back?” 

‘Oh no; Sparrow isn’t.” 

“That’s a pity. I liked Mr. Sparrow very well; 
he used to show me the way to London sometimes— 
turning me upside down, you know; it was good 
fun, too, only I shouldn’t like it with a headache 
such as I often have now. There were some other 
boys—” 

‘‘T know whom you mean.” 

‘¢ Will they be there?” 

‘‘T suppose so.” 

‘¢Then I hope I shall not go back again.” 

‘“‘Of course you won't, Willy; at least, I should 
think not.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” he said. ‘ Papa said I was not 
to go; but he had a letter from Mr. Bearward the 
other day, and ho has very likely changed his mind ; 
he does change his mind sometimes. And, you 
know,” he continued, ‘‘I must go to school some- 
where ; all boys do; and I should like to go where 
you are. Oh, I should hate to begin again in a 
strange place without knowing any one. I couldn't, 
and I wouldn’t, and I won’t.”” He almost screamed 
out the last words, stamping his foot upon the 
ground. 

‘‘No, no; of course not; you won’t go anywhere 
at present, you may be sure; you must get quite 
well first.” 

“Tm quite well now; tho doctor says so every 
time he sees me. I wonder why he keeps on coming. 
He always tells me I’m quite well. I wish you were 
going to some other school where I could go with 

rou.” 

‘ “T must go where Mr. Judd sends me,’ said 
Johnny. ‘Besides, I might be as badly off at any 
other school, or even worse; we don’t know what a 
school is till we try it. Of course, it’s not like home ; 
I’ve made up my mind to that.” 

There was more conversation on the same subject, 
Willy fearing that he should be sent back to 
Cubbinghame, yet dreading still more lest ho should 
have to go somewhere else to ‘‘ begin again” without 
knowing any one. At night, after the child was 
gone to bed, John Armiger told Mr. Goodchild all 
that had passed. 

‘‘T don’t know what to do about it,” said Mr. 
Goodchild. ‘‘He must go somewhere; not this 
quarter, perhaps, but as soon as he’s well enough. 
He might have done very well at Cubbinghame if it 
had not been for that unfortunate fright. It is a 
very good school, according to allI hear. How do 
you like it?” 

Johnny would not give his opinion of the school ; 
he supposed it was like most other schools of the 
kind, he said ; he thought Willy was too young for 
such a school at present, especially after his illness ; 
and nothing more was said about it that evening. 

The next day the children went out again for a 
walk upon the common. There were some great 
yellow lilies, as they called them, floating upon the 
water in one of the ponds, and Willy tried to reach 
them with his stick, but they were too far off. John 
took off his shoes and socks, and went into the water 
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after them, sinking deep in the mud at every step, 
and wading with difficulty among the weeds. It was 
a hot day, and the water felt very pleasant and 
refreshing. 

“Tl go in too,” said Willy; and sitting down 
upon the grass, he began to take off his shoes. 

‘*You must not go in, Willy,” said Susan; ‘it 
might do you harm.” 

‘‘Harm! What harm could it do me any more 
than John?” 

‘“*T am sure the doctor would not let you go in.” 

‘“‘T am sure he would; he says I’m quite well; he 
says so every time he comes.” 

“You must not, indeed, dear Willy,” Susan 
persisted; and, sitting down by his side, she endea- 
voured to put on his shoes again, which he had just 
kicked off. There was a struggle. John came to 
land and tried to persuade the child, but could pre- 
vail nothing. At length he was obliged to put his 
arms round him, and restrain him with gentle 
violence, or he would have plunged into the water. 
The child screamed with anger, struck at his friend, 
and struggled with all his power to escape from his 
arms; but feeling himself mastered, lay down at 
last upon his face on the turf, sobbing violently. It 
was a long time before he grew calm, and then he 
seemed so tired and languid that John took him upon 
his back and carried him home; he was put to bed at 
once, and remained there till the following morning. 

There was some more conversation that night, when 
Mr. Goodchild returned from the city, about Willy 
and the school. 

**T don’t know what to do with him, I’m sure,” 
said his father. Mr. Goodchild never knew what to 
do about anything ; he was never sure of anything, 
except that he “did not know.” ‘‘ Willy often has 
these fits of temper,” he continued ; “he used to be 
so good and patient. I never saw a child so altered. 
I don’t know how it is, ’'m sure;” and he walked 
about the room in great perplexity, stroking his 
smooth face with his fingers, as if trying to make it 
smoother. 

‘IT don’t think he can help it,” said Johnny ; “ it’s 
not his fault.” 

‘IT dare say not, but what to do with him I don’t 
know ;”’ then, after a pause, he asked, ‘‘ What would 
you advise ?”” 

Johnny looked up with wonder at the face a full 
yard above his own, but made no answer. ‘‘ What 
does the doctor say?” he asked presently. 

‘‘He says he must be kept very quiet and tran- 
quil. I suppose he could not be kept very quiet and 
tranquil at Cubbinghame ?” 

“T should think not, indeed,” John answered, 
almost indignantly. ‘Mr. Hartwell will tell you all 
about that if you write to him; I dare say he could 
advise you as well as anybody, if you want advice. 
Mr. Hartwell is a very clever doctor. As good as 
any one in London, I’m quite sure.” 

‘It’s not a bad idea,” said Mr. Goodchild; ‘I 
think I will write to him.” And the next day, the 
suggestion having been more than once repeated to 
him by his daughter, he did write. 

Mr. Hartwell’s reply was as follows :— 

‘“‘Dear Sir,—I am glad to hear that your son is 
improving in health. His progress must have been 
much more rapid than I anticipated, or you would 
not for a moment entertain the idea of sending him 
again to Oubbinghame. I do not think it would be 
possible for him to have the necessary attention and 
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freedom from excitement at any ordinary school; 
certainly he would not find it in this place. The fits 
of temper to which you refer are not to be cured by 
discipline (especially where that word is understood 
to mean punishment), but by patience and kindness, 
and home care. A year hence, if he goes on well, 
he may perhaps begin school again; and I hope he 
will do so then under more favourable conditions. 
‘‘T am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“ E. Hartwetr.” 

‘It’s vory tiresome,” said Mr. Goodchild, when he 
had read this letter, feeling his upper lip, as if he 
thought there might be a moustache coming at last. 

‘‘ What shall you do, sir?’ John ventured to ask. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; I’m sureI don’t. I sup- 
pose I must wait and see how things turn out; things 
generally do turn out somehow or other, if one waits, 

Yes, I must see how things turn out.” 

John was glad that it was decided that Willy 
was not to return to Cubbinghame at present. 

“Tf he should come again by-and-by,” he said 
to Susan, ‘“‘I shall be older and higher up in the 
school, and better able to take care of him. It 
would not do for Willy now. I don’t mind it for 
myself, because I’m bigger; but it was a bad place 
for him, and he was so plucky and so patient, though 
such a little mite.” 

Johnny might have been a giant himself, from the 
way in which he said this. 

‘‘ How good you are to Willy,” Susan answered. 

“‘T ought to be; I mean to be; I will be, if I ever 
have a chance,’”’ John answered. 

“Tf it had not been for you he would have been 
much worse than he is; he would perhaps have gone 
on having fits all his life. Mr. Hartwell told papa 
that at Cubbinghame.” 

“Tf it had not been for me,”’ said John to himself, 
‘he would perhaps never have had any fits at all.’ 

While these matters were being arranged at 
Wimbledon, Mrs. Judd was making all possible 
inquiries about the school at Cubbinghame. Mr. 
Waddy had been invited to dine and sleep, and had 
done both successfully, but without much furtherance 
of Mrs. Judd’s object. He could only repeat what 
he had said before—that the school was well spoken 
of; he had not been down to look at it himself, but 
would not hesitate to send his own son to Mr. Bear- 
ward’s in a minute if he had one. Subsequent 
inquiries were equally barren of results; and Mrs. 
Judd, though instinctively opposed to it, was overruled 
by her husband, who, being a man, ought to know 
more about boys than she did; and at length con- 
sented, by her silence, to young Armiger’s return to 
Cubbinghame. 

Black Monday arrived at length, and John took a 
sorrowful farewell of his friends, and mounted the 
early coach at Peckham. He had been over the day 
before to Wimbledon, and had spent the afternoon 
with Susan and Willy, and had brought away with 
him a little black profile of Susan, which had been 
cut out in paper when she was but five years old, and 
represented her with a round cheek and pebble nose, 

long ringlets, and an eyebrow of three hairs, pro- 
jecting like the whisker of a cat ; and wearing a very 
short frock with little frills for sleeves, white socks, 
and shoes turning up at the toes. He knew it was 
Susan, however, because her name was written under 
it; and, besides, he would have known any portrait 
of her anywhere—whether like or not like; he was 
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Arriving at the inn yard, he found it thronged 
with boys, all more or less dismal and downhearted, 
but trying to look as if it didn’t matter. Conspicuous 
among them, on account of his length of figure, was 
Mr. Sparrow. 

“Hallo, Sparrow!” cried Armiger; ‘are you 
come to see us off ? you said you would. You are 
not going to crow over us though, I hope.” 

No; he was not going to crow over them; he did 
not seem to be in a crowing humour. He had a 
carpet bag in his hand, and turned away to say some- 
thing to the coachman about the box-seat. 

“Are you going part of the way with us, Mr. 
Sparrow ?”’ one of the boys asked. 

“‘Yes—at least, I’m going all the way.” 

“To Cubbinghame ?—not going back to Cubbing- 
hame?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Why, I thought it was your last half!” 

“Ah! but I’m going again now for a little while. 
I might have gone into business, you know, at the 
Brewery ; but there were obstacles, so I decided I’d 
have another year at school.” 

John Armiger was very glad to hear it. “I’m 
sorry for you, Mr. Sparrow,” he said, slyly ; ‘sorry 
for you, but glad for myself, you know. We shall 
have another copy of verses then, shall we not?” 

Sparrow made no answer, but looked after his 
trunk, blowing his nose frequently. Presently came 

the guard, nodding to them familiarly, and bidding 
them jump up. ‘‘ There’s a place for you,” he said 
to Armiger, ‘‘in the dickey. I must have a thong 
to my hat, though, if I’m to sit nigh you.” 

The coachman then mounted to his place, the 
hostler ‘‘let go,’’ and the coach rattled over the 
rough pavement once more on its way to Cubbing- 
hame. 

Mr. Sparrow got down from the box-seat every 
time the coach stopped to stretch his legs, as he said ; 
and the boys made jokes about him, bidding him 
keep his spirits up. He nodded and winked at them, 
and said he was all right, and he hoped they were; 
at which they laughed, and one or two of them went 
on laughing till the corners of their mouths began to 
incline downwards instead of upwards, and their 
‘yes grew moist; but no one knew of that except 
themselves. 

It was not a very lively journey, however, on the 
whole; and when the coach stopped at Bedworth, 
and the old tilted cart was seen at the inn-door, with 
Mr. Berry standing by it, waiting for them, there 
was a general feeling that the fates were accom- 
plished. Home, and all whom they loved—home, 
and all who loved them were separated from them 
now by a hopeless waste of time and distance. But 
they went forward still, with affected cheerfulness, 
and yielded themselves up without a murmur to their 
destiny. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WHAT A CHILD MAY DO. 


“Large streams from little fountains flow ; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.”—Everett. 


Joun ArmicER had resolved to carry out the intention 
lb had expressed to his aunt—of kneeling by his bed- 


t.de every night, undeterred by anything that other | 


boys might sayor do. They might ridicule him, call 
him humbug, hypocrite; they might persecute him 
many way they pleased, and he would bear it. In 
order to ccafirm himself in this purpose, he had re- 
peated it to Mrs. Judd the night before he left home, 
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and had promised her, although she asked for no 
such assurance, that he would begin and persevere 
with it. He was not so sure about the morning; it 
was always a scramble to get dressed in time, and 
the penalties for being late in school were severe and 
cumulative. He felt that he must conform to circum- 
stances as to getting up; but time in the evening 
was his own, and he would make a proper use of 
some of it. 

It was with an anxious heart, however, that he 
entered his dormitory on the night of his return to 
Cubbinghame. The boys were not so noisy as usual; 
for though they had been talking loudly enough to 
keep up their spirits, like one who whistles as he 
passes near a churchyard after dark, the sight of the 
small white beds ranged round the dormitories, with- 
out any other article of furniture, or any appearance 
of home care and comfort, damped their spirits. 
They thought of the ‘Good night; God bless you,” 
and the kiss from loving lips, which were to be 
heard and felt no more for five long months, and 
were silent. John Armiger went straight to his bed, 
undressed without a word, and then knelt down 
beside it. There were two new boys in the room, 
who, seeing him do this, immediately followed his 
example ; there were four others, who, never having 
witnessed such a sight before at Mr. Bearward’s, 
looked on with surprise. One of them began to 
whistle; another, Hawkes major, got into bed, and 
said nothing; a third, brother to the last-named, 
grinned, and remarked, in a low voice, “I say!” 
the fourth uttered a loud and derisive ‘“‘ Amen.” 
Soon afterwards all were in bed and asleep. 

Next morning the groaning of the bell-rope in the 
corner of the room, and the well-known sound of 
the bell upon the roof, woke them from their sweet 
dreams of home to the realities of their present 
altered life. They jumped up with a sense of anxiety 
and trouble, and began hurriedly to put on their 
clothes. Armiger, who was one of the first dressed, 
was just leaving the room, when one of the others 
called out to him in a snuffling tone, ‘‘ Aren’t you 
going to say your prayers?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “to-night and every night, 
please God. I wish all you fellows would do the 
same. I believe you would, some of you, if you 
were not ashamed; and what is there to be ashamed 
of?” 

The next night a similar scene occurred, very little 
being said by any one. But the night following, 
when home sentiment had begun to lose its influence 
among the boys, there was more disturbance. John 
Armiger had spoken to the new-comers, and had 
told them what they might expect; and they had all 
agreed to stand by one another. Already attempts 
had been made in the playground to make the new 
boys fight it out; but Mr. Sprigg was more on the 
alert than he had been before the affair of little 
Goodchild and the haunted tower, and was resolved, 
if possible, to put a stop to the system of bullying 
and brute precedence which had so long prevailed in 
the school. There was no usher in the dormitory, 
however, and when the boys were on their knees, 
the others pushed against them, or stumbled over 
their feet, and then pretended to be very sorry, and 
apologised for disturbing them at such a solemn 
moment. Then there was a great deal of banter, 
and some talk about Methodists and Saints, and one 
of the boys gave it as his opinion that there would 
be no fun in the dormitories if such things were 
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allowed ; he voted that it should be put down; they 
did not want a parcel of sneaks and telltales in the 
bedrooms. 

At length a voice, which had not been heard before, 
bade them be silent. It was Hawkes major who 
spoke, and as he was the biggest and strongest boy 
in the room, he was listened to with respect. 

‘‘Tt’s no good talking like that,’ he said; it’s no 
disgrace to a boy, or a man either, to say his prayers. 
Some of the bravest soldiers that ever fought against 
Buonaparte used to say their prayers. And you 
know very well that these fellows are not sneaks or 
telltales, though you choose to call them so. I can 
answer for one of them at least. It would bo a good 
thing if we were all of us to say our prayers.” He 
seemed to grow bolder as he went on: ‘I don’t 
always do as I ought myself, and you can do as you 
like; but if either of you meddle with thoso others 
when they’re kneeling down, P’ll knock your heads 
off. So there, now.” 

There were some rejoinders, but silence soon pre- 
vailed, and sleep followed silence. The next day 
Armiger went up to Hawkes major, and thanked him 
for what he had said. 

‘‘Tt’s all right,” said tho other, without looking at 
him; ‘I don’t forget what happened last half; and 
if anybody tries to come over you, or annoy you, just 
you let me know, that’s all. Did you ever hear any 
more about that poor little fellow ; you know whom 
I mean—little Goodchild ? ” 

Armiger told him that he had seen him, and gave 
as good an account of him as he could, adding that 
he might, perhaps, come back to Cubbinghame in 
another half or two. 

‘Tf he comes while I’m here,” said Hawkes, ‘‘ T’ll 
—but you shall see, that’s all,” and he nodded slowly, 
and looked resolutely at nothing for some moments. 
‘*He’s sure to get well now, is he not? I’m so 
glad!” 

There were no moro interruptions of the nightly 
prayer; on the contrary, as the boys always knelt 
down at the same time, there came to be, after a 
few nights, an interval of silence while they were on 
their knees; and though there was plenty of con- 
versation afterwards, there was seldom any of that 
coarse and profane language which had been com- 
mon in the room before, and which still prevailed 
in all the other dormitories. ‘It was not a difficult 
matter, after all,’”’ John wrote to his aunt; ‘‘ he need 
not have been so much afraid of beginning. Hawkes 
major had made himself a sort of monitor in the 
room, and with his help it was soon done;” and he 
gave her full particulars how it had been brought 
about. 

That letter produced an extraordinary effect, and 
one which its young writer had little anticipated. 
Mrs. Bearward opened it according to custom, and 
conceiving that it reflected injuriously upon the 
discipline and management of the dormitories and 
of the school generally, showed it to her husband, 
and asked him whether it was to be allowed to go 
to its destination. Mr. Bearward took time to con- 
sider about it, and read it two or three times over. 
**T begin to understand now,’ he said to his wife, 
“how it is that that dormitory, which is over our 
own bedroom, you know, is so much quieter than it 
used to be.” 

“Tt really is,” she replied, “‘very much quieter. 
I am sure when I used to go to bed early with one 
of my distracting headaches, the noise was dreadful ; 








there’s a great improvement from some cause or 
other. I wish there was a monitor in every room, 
You might appoint one to each.” 

“IT was thinking of that,” said Mr: Bearward. 
He was thinking of something else also. He felt 
himself reproved by this letter, written by a school- 
boy scarce yet twelve years old; and he was not 
angry about it, as he would have been if the reproof 
had come to him in any way that could affect his 
dignity. He began to think that he might mako a 
point of having more religion in the school, and that a 
great deal that was improper in the rooms and play. 
ground might be checked. It had saved him much 
trouble to wink at such things, and to leave the boys 
to settle their own customs after their own inclina- 
tions. But it had not answered in the long run; there 
had been serious disturbances from time to time, and 
punishments had come to be more frequent and 
severe than formerly, and the school had suffered in 
its reputation as a consequence. Mr. Bearward had 
always considered that such a thing as private prayer 
among boys was not to be expected; there were 
prayers in the schoolroom morning and evening, 
regularly and properly conducted; what more could 
be required? But he had now discovered that boys 
—even young boys—were susceptible of serious im- 
pressions, and he felt that he ought to foster and 
encourage them. It would be a great help, too, in 
managing the school, and a recommendation in the 
eyes of parents, who always approved of religion in 
the main, though they might not say much about it, 
So after a few days’ consideration, Mr. Bearward 
made a short speech in the schoolroom commendatory 
of religion in general; and, calling up several of the 
elder boys, appointed them to be monitors in their 
several dormitories, charging them to encourage 
habits of devotion, and to order silence for five 
minutes before the candle was taken away, that those 
who should be religiously and devoutly disposed 
might kneel down undisturbed and say their prayers, 
as he hoped every boy in the school would do from 
that time forth without any further interferenco on 
his part. The monitors were to be rewarded with an 
extra half-holiday once a month, with liberty to take 
a walk out of bounds, as long as they should main- 
tain the discipline of their respective dormitories, 
and keep them orderly and quiet. Thus the move- 
ment so quietly begun by John Armiger and two 
or three of his schoolfellows became the occasion of 
a general improvement in the habits of the other 
boys in all the dormitories, and of a better tone of 
feeling generally throughout the school. 

Mr. Sparrow was, of course, one of the monitors; 
it was a position of importance, and he discharged it 
faithfully. Many jokes had been made at his 
expense, but every boy in the school liked him even 
while they laughed at him. There was a copy of 
verses made about him, after his own fashion, on the 
occasion of his return to Cubbinghame; but he took 
it in good part, and sent the verses home to his 
father and mother for their amusement: he felt, 
indeed, rather flattered by the attention, as three or 
four of the boys were understood to have been 
engaged upon the composition for several days, and 
it showed his importance. The lines were as iol 
lows :— 


Alas fors parot 


Arme heus formis Thisbe formis ite 
Arduis ea rite 


Ama sed illuc. 
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THE SPRING 


Is it ago sta spectari do ferit 

It luxat meo dari venter nérit 

Ars paroisitu? Heu sedo vehor 

Ure vis age"eruas tubs czeno more, 

Heu evasi ; at era pone ure facis, 

Dimidium ultimum est annon? Heu taces! 


It may be as well to give the interpretation of it :— 
Alas for Sparrow / 
Ah me! whose form is this before my sight? 
Amazed I look! Ah, do I see aright ? 
Is it a ghost, a spectre? I do fear it! 
It looks at me; O, dare I venture near it ! 
Ah, Sparrow, is it you? You said of yore, 
Your visage here was to be seen no more, 
You heave a sigh ; a tear upon your face is, 
Dimidi’ ultim’ est annon? Heu taces! 





THE SPRING CLEANING-UP. 


on have sung of the delights of the sweet 

spring-time, the prose-writers have dilated on 
the same pleasant theme, and artists have done their 
best in reproducing the charms of budding nature 
upon their canvas. The subject is one which, though 
old as the hills, never does grow old in the sense of 
becoming subject to decay—for we are so constituted 
that we cannot help participating in the joyous spirit 
which animates all living creatures when the old 
earth renews her youth, and bounteous Nature, un- 
locking her treasuries at the magic touch of Spring, 
strews her pathway with fragrant buds and tender 
blossoms, 


‘¢ And spreads her mantle green 
O’er every herb and tree.” 


Though I am not a sentimental person, and have 
not the least desire to be thought such, I quite agree 
with the poets and painters and idyllic writers in 
their estimation of the pleasures and delights of the 
opening year and the early summer season. I like 
to hear the lark singing aloft; the monotonous, or 
rather duotonous, ery of the cuckoo is not unpleasant 
tomy ear. I like the smell of the new-mown hay, 
and think there can hardly be anything more deli- 
cious to the olfactories than the fragrance of the 
garden or the hawthorn hedge just after the descent 
of a refreshing shower. I could say a deal more 
concerning the charming phenomena which proclaim 
the near approach of the sweetest of the four seasons, 
if I clfose; but, as I said before, I am not a senti- 
mental person, and just now it is not my design to 
discourse on those agreeable matters. 

What I am going to say concerns phenomena of a 
very different character from those above alluded to, 
—which are by no means of a fascinating or agree- 
able complexion, but which, in my capacity of pater- 
familias, I find myself compelled to deal with every 
year, when ‘‘ winter and rough weather” give place 
to warmth and sunshine. I shall just jot down a 
brief account of the last of these anniversaries—not 
in the hope of obtaining any sympathy for the suffer- 
ings I underwent, for I do not expect any; but 
merely to relieve my mind, and assert an English- 
man’s privilege of grumbling at an infliction to 
Which he is compelled, willy nilly, to submit. 

I had not slept very well in the night, and had 

een disturbed in my early morning slumbers by a 
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variety of sounds which, without being loud enough 
to awaken me, had yet in a manner mingled with my 
dreams and those half-waking visions which are 
usually so pleasant about sunrise, when one is not 
quite buried in forgetfulness, yet has not conscious- 
ness enough to care about anything but making 
oneself comfortable. I rose at the usual hour, and 
dressed myself with my customary deliberation,— 
not without being aware all the while that some- 
thing was going on below-stairs beyond the ordi- 
nary routine. Not that I troubled myself at all 
about it, as I make a point of never interfering in 
matters which are or should bo subjected solely to 
feminine supervision. But when I left my room, the 
first thing 1 saw was the bare staircase, stripped of 
the carpeting, and a slipshod wench kneeling on the 
top-landing, and about to begin the scrubbing 
process. Luckily, I did not tumble over the pail, 
though it was directly in my path; but, in avoiding 
it, I trod on one of the stair-rods that were lying 
about, which, rolling off with me, caused me to 
descend the first flight in a sort of spread-eagle 
fashion rather compromising to the dignity of the 
head of the house. The slipshod wench, I believe, 
witnessed my performance, for I certainly heard 
something between a titter and a giggle, though, 
when, on recovering my equilibrium, I looked round 
to see whence it proceeded, she of the scrubbing- 
brush was crouching face to floor, and busily intent 
on her work—or seemed to be. On arriving at the 
drawing-room door it suddenly opened, and there 
stood Mrs. Boddles, with both arms full of the 
damask window-curtains, which she had just stripped 
from their cornices, and was about to deposit else- 
where. She retreated on seeing me, and partly 
closed the door—not so quickly, however, but that 
I could see everything within the room in a state of 
confusion, the walls bare of pictures, and the furni- 
ture crowded in a mass in the centre. I knew now 
pretty well what was afoot; for the apparition of 
Mrs. Boddles at No. 9 always portends something 
moist and unpleasant; and, somehow, I hardly ever 
see, or even think of, that woman but I fancy that I 
smell soapsuds. Descending to the parlour, I am 
met at the door by the housemaid, who, with smutty 
fingers and a fiery face, and a hurriedly-ejaculated 
‘‘ Qh, please, sir,” informs me that I cannot go in 
there, because they are cleaning up to-day. But I 
motion her aside, and go in, notwithstanding, to 
witness a spectacle which, though by no means new 
to me, I have never become reconciled to. The 
mirrors are covered up in sheets destined to the 
wash; the larger pictures are hung with the same 
kind of drapery, and the smaller ones have been 
taken down and laid on sofas and settees; the large 
loo table is turned up, its broad, perpendicular disc 
showing like the grand target of the 'Toxophilite 
Society ; the chairs have all lost their bottoms, and 
one-half of them, turned upside down, are reposing, 
legs in air, in the hollow laps of the other half; and 
from the open window I see Mrs. Bangham belabour- 
ing the bottoms of the chairs to get the dust out of 
them. 

Escaping from the parlour, I cross the hall into 
the dining-room; but there things are no better. 
Cook is on her knees, ostensibly drawing the tacks 
out of the carpet, which has to come up, but really 
enjoying a pleasant gossip with Mr. Parker’s man, 
who has come to take down the Venetian blinds, and 





who appears, by the sympathising expression of his 
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usually stolid face, to have brought her some inte- 
resting news. Seeing me, cook snatches the “Times” 
from the sideboard, and, presenting me with it, in- 
forms me that my breakfast is awaiting me in the 
back room; that mistress, who breakfasted an 
hour ago, is upstairs in the nursery, giving Master 
silly his medicine; and that if I want anything, will 
I please to ring for it. As a matter of course, I am 
obedient to cook, and get my solitary breakfast as 
well as I can, in presence of the umbrella-stand, the 
hall-table and benches, a huge basket of linen bound 
to the laundry, a sitz-bath, a couple of ottomans, an 
extra coal-box, three sets of fire-irons, the boot-rack, 
the parlour flower-stand, and several other “ sun- 
dries,’ which have been thrust in there to be out of 
the way, and make room for the disjecta from other 
apartments. I need hardly say that, in circum- 
stances like these, my morning meal is not consum- 
mated with becoming deliberation and solemnity— 
that it is, indeed, slurred over, so to speak, as though 
it were a matter of no importance whatever. When 
I ring the bell, neither cook nor housemaid con- 
descends to hear it, being, doubtless, too busy with 
rubbing and routing; but at length my wife, in 
deshabille, pops her head in at the door, and, with a 
comically forlorn face, bobs a kitchen curtsey, and 
proffers her services, which, with a bad imitation of 
her assumed expression of misery, I decline. 

I try to occupy myself with the newspaper; but 
Mrs. Boddles and Mrs. Bangham raise such a clatter 
between them that I find it hardly possible to gather 
the sense of what I am reading. Then, before these 
ladies have finished their colloquy, comes a tremen- 
dous noise in the wall close to my ears—a noise that 
is neither scraping nor snorting nor roaring, but a 
compound of all three—a noise which has often 
haunted my morning slumbers, and is due to the 
operations of the sweep, who, now that fires are 
done with, has come to sweep the parlour and 
dining-room chimneys, preparatory to decking the 
stoves in their summer garb of tinsel and red and 
white roses, with here and there a blue one, cut in 
tissue paper. Scrunch! that is the noise of the 
carpenter’s plane. The careless fellow is planing 
the floor in the dining-room, where it has been 
cutting the carpet for this twelvemonth past, and in 
his hurry has struck on the head of what he calls 
‘‘an Ironishman,” that is, a tenpenny-nail sticking 
up in the way of his tool. Crash! that is Mrs. 
Bangham, who, in getting up from the table, has 
knocked down the tray and its contents, and who, 
with Mrs. Boddles to help her, will be picking up 
the pieces for the next quarter of an hour. Then 
comes a ponderous dab at the front-door, followed 
by the clump, clump, clump of hob-nailed highlows 
along the hall-floor, and a bumping and floundering 
down the kitchen-stairs, succeeded by the sound of 
rapid shovelling and scraping which sets one’s teeth 
on, edge, betraying that peculiar style of handling 
which characterises the work of the dustman. 

I find myself by this time lowered a peg or two in 
my self-esteem—reduced, in fact, from a respected 
paterfamilias to a mere man about the house, and 
that man one too many. So I resolve to turn my 
back on all the dust and noise, confusion and bother. 
By dint of ringing the bell a good deal, and bawling 
a little, I at length get possession of my boots, and 
selecting a walking-stick from a whole bundle of 
them, I sally forth, first leaving word with cook that 
I shall not dine at home, and need not be expected 
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till supper-time—an intimation which I feel assured 
will be well received by my better half. 

I halt on the door-step to consider for a moment 
what I shall do with myself; and the idea comes 
across me that it will not be amiss to knock up my 
old friend Thompson, whom I have not seen this 
age, and take a stroll with him wherever our inclina- 
tion may lead us, returning at dinner-time to share 
his pot-luck. It is a pleasant two-miles’ walk to 
Thompson’s villa on the Finchley road. The sun 
peeps out fitfully from the white summer clouds that 
are scattered like a flock of sheep along the sky, and 
a balmy breeze is blowing. In less than forty 
minutes I am in sight of the villa, and in five more 
am at the garden gate. But oh, the fates!—the 
windows are all open, the front door is agape, the 
curtains are gone, and the blinds too; and these and 
other portentous signs tell me, as plainly as if they 
were endowed with the faculty of speech, that Mrs, 
Thompson is at the same game as my wife, and is, 
like her, turning the house out o’ windows. And 
lo! there comes my old friend Thompson in his 
wideawake, and with his fishing-rod under his arm. 

“‘Halloo, old fellow! Who would have thought 
of seeing you? Come in— But stop, you can’t come 
in; the mistress is having the house turned inside 
out. Why didn’t you let me know you were coming, 
old boy. We would have put it off, you know.” 

I could but explain, and the explanation was 
received with a hearty laugh, as heartily responded 
to on my side. ‘Shall I see Mrs. T.?” I inquired, 

‘Not if she knows it, you won't,” he returned; 
‘‘ curl-papers, you know, brown-holland sleeves, and 
all that ;” and he made certain pantomimic and very 
significant gestures, which may be left to the reader’s 
imagination. Then, after a pause and a comical 
assumption of misery, ho ejaculated, ‘‘ Two wretched 
outcasts! What do you say; is it hang, or drown? 
or a prowl and a dinner at Jack Straw’s?” 

We decided for the dinner, and managed to pass 
the day agreeably enough without recurring to 
either of the other alternatives; and in discussing 
the subject of the domestic upset which had brought 
us once more together, agreed that after all it might 
be a necessary evil, and, like other necessary evils, 
sometimes, as in our case to-day, brought good in its 
train. 

The moon was shining brightly as I drew near 
home at supper-time. Mrs. Bangham was just 
walking away from the gate, hugging as she went a 
huge bag half as big and bulky as herself, and 
which contained, I havo not the shadow of a doubt, 
the sum total of the cast-off apparel of No. 9 for the 
whole of the past year—for Mrs. Bangham has any 
number of children at home; if you ask her how 
many, she begins to reckon them up on the fingers 
of both hands, and as she counts the dead ones as 
well as the living, and is not particularly lucid in 
her reckoning, it would puzzle the Registrar-General 
himself to strike an accurate balance. But I am 
satisfied with my wife’s account, who declares the 
little Banghams are “ quite a swarm.” 

I found order restored when I got in, and the 
mistress beaming with satisfaction at the success ol 
the day’s operations — thanks to the beautiful 
weather. But I am so dull in these matters myself 
—with shame I confess it—that I fail to discover 
all the benefit of these household revolutions, and 
therefore cannot feel so grateful as I ought to feel to 
those who achieve them. 
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